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consent into an idealist philosophy. Consent is no longer the
phenomenon of outward agreement, that is merely a perilous
means of expressing itself; nor is it the acceptance of a law
imposed from without. It is the action of the spiritual force, the
intelligible idea which is expressing itself, or trying to express
itself, within society as it develops in the course of history.
Consent and right, i.e. the conditions of true freedom, are found
in society's true self. This enables him to allow full weight to
the richness and variety of motives and forces that combine to
produce the facts of history and social organization. It enables
him to fit fairly satisfactorily the special function of the State
with the multitude of functions of the different cells that go to
make up social life. One of the most balanced statements of the
functions of political authority in society was made by a disciple
of Hegel, T. H. Green:

Those acts only should be matter of legal injunction or prohibi-
tion of which the performance or omission, irrespectively of the motive
from which it proceeds, is so necessary to the existence of society in
which the moral end stated can be realized, that it is better for them
to be done or omitted from that unworthy motive which consists
in fear or hope of legal consequences than not to be done at all.1

This expresses the truth in the Hegelian view that everything
may be accountable to the State, and yet that it is far better that
everything should be performed spontaneously and freely from
within society than by legal command. But for Hegel and
Green, as for Rousseau, the problem of'The Legislator' remains.
How can they guarantee that freedom ultimately means
freedom to do the right, that consent, however idealized, is
consent to act in the best interests of society which ultimately
means in the best interests of the good life of each and every
citizen? Only a magnificent act of faith in spontaneous im-
manent inspiration and a fantastic disregard for the lessons of
history can overcome the difficulty. But there is no basis for
such a faith in common experience. It is ultimately a question
of truth- Is truth reached, whether in morals, in religion, or in
science, by consent or coherence? Is it not rather a question of

1 Principles of Political Obligation, p. 38.